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November 17, 1969 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 
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PARTICIPANTS: Jean Sainteny and Elliot L. Richardson 


I met with M. Sainteny alone at 6:00 p.m. for one 
hour in his apartment at 204 Rue de Rivoli. Our con- 
versation was held in English. 


After an exchange of pleasantries, M. Sainteny said 
that perhaps the best thing that could now happen would 
be a gradual scaling down of the fighting which would 
result in a de facto ceasefire. When I asked whether he 
visualized this as coining about simply as the result of 
a reciprocal process not involving direct communication 
between the two sides or whether he assumed that some 
sort of informal communication would be necessary, he 
said that he had in mind informal communication at the 
most, but that not even this would be required. 


He then asked what we would think of a combination 
of Generals Khiem, Tran Van Don, and Big Minh? These 
men, he remarked, are strong. I asked whether he was 
referring to them as men who might form a government in 
place of the present Thieu-Ky-Khiem government. He said 
that is what he did mean. I pointed out that our commit- 
ment to the exercise of free choice by the South 
Vietnamese precludes our taking part in the imposition of 


any new government on South Vietnam. I emphasized the 
importance for the credibility of all other U 0 S 0 commit- 


ments around the world of our fulfilling this commitment 
in Vietnam. Why, I asked, is the other side unwilling 
to permit negotiations among the South Vietnamese to work 
out a political settlement? 
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M. Sainteny said that the other side is just waiting 
for us to pull out of South Vietnam so that they can then 
take over. They have been fighting for 20 years and are 
quite prepared to fight for another 20 years. Don't they 
realize, I said, that the pace of our withdrawal will be 
geared to the developing capability of GVN forces? I had 
known Mr. Nixon; I continued, since the Eisenhower 
Administration and knew him to be a very determ in ed man. 
His comeback from political defeats proves that he too 
can Withstand adversity. 

M. Sainteny said that he well knows this and had done 
his best to get it across to Pham Van Dong in a long talk 
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cannot believe either (1) that we would in fact honor a 
negotiated settlement by withdrawing all our forces; or 
(2) that we have the will to continue supporting South 
Vietnam in the absence of a settlement. He is ready to 
wait as long as necessary for eventual victory. Pham Van 
Dong, he said, is very strong— the strongest leader in 
North Vietnam today, Truong Chinh has never regained the 
ground he lost 15 years ago when his agricultural policies 
failed. Giap is also a very strong, very able man, and 
Xuan Thuy has emerged as one of the top leaders. 




I then asked M. Sainteny to rank the top men in North 
Vietnam as he sees the existing hierarchy. This is the 
result: 
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1. Pham Van Dong (clearly more powerful than 
any other individual) 
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2. Giap ) 

) About equal in relative power 

3. Xuan Thuy ) 

4. Nguyen Duy Trinh 

5. Le Due Tho 

6. Truong Chinh 
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(F.N. It is curious that Le Duan, regarded by many as 
the "strong man" of the DRV, was not listed by 
M. Sainteny) . 

If the North Vietnamese think that they can eventually 
win by outwaiting us and therefore have no i nterest in 3 . 
political settlement, why did they come to Paris, I asked. 
M. Sainteny said he didn't know: "Maybe they thought you* 
would not be so strong," 

j 

When I observed that we believe we are making substan- 
tial gains in combatting the Viet Cong, he said that the 
NLF leaders whom he saw in Hanoi seemed quite exhausted. 
Nguyen Huu Tho, Chairman of the NLF Presidium, who was 
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the ceremony. He is, Sainteny added, a "very nice man," 

The discussion again turned to the possibilities of 
a negotiated settlement and the nature of our commitment. 
We are less concerned, I said, about what may eventually 
develop, even a unified Vietnam under Communist domina- 
provided that it has the will to maintain its own 
independence. Did he believe that Vietnam could, under 
such circumstances, maintain its independence from China? 
F e king, he said, is very influential and unquestionably 
wants a continuation of the war. If (and the if was 
underscored) a settlement could be achieved, the survival 
of Vietnamese independence would have to depend- upon Great 
Power guarantees — "by you and by us." He tried, he said ; 
in 1954 to achieve Great Power guarantees of the settleme- 
negotiated then, but it was impossible. Then North Vietnar 
foff into the hands of China. It had been a mistake not t' 
support North Vietnam — the North Vietnamese were more 
nationalist than Communist. We could have had a Vietnamese 
Yugoslavia. Our mistake was not to keep this in mind, and. 

because we did not, Sainteny resigned. North Vietnam’ then 
asked the Chinese to help them. 

. He referred again to the possibility of a de facto 
ceasefire: Maybe this is the best solution -- "de - facto 
without newspaper statements." "what if you stopped the 
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B-52 bombing?,” he asked and added, ”1 don't know . . . . 
X then remarked that, as we have often pointed out, the 
level of our military activity reflects the level of the 
other side's. How did he explain the comparatively low 
level of their recent activity? "Maybe they want to see 
what you will do or maybe they just want to gain time. 
They believe time works for them. Maybe they'-re right.” 

I asked about the state of North Vietnamese morale. 

He said it is good. They have been fighting for 27 years 
Their young people have never known anything else. In 
1966, he* said, when he was in Hanoi, it was extraordinary 
to see people look up when bombers flew over just as one 
might look up to see whether it was about to rain. 

By this time it was 7 o'clock, and I had to leave. 


E .L . R. 
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